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to fish in troubled waters in the expectation of reconquering her
lost provinces.1 It was in these circumstances that France
suddenly accepted the Note.

All the agitation was now focussed on the blameless but
unfortunate Lord Odo Russell. He told sceptical inquirers that
no answer was possible until the ministers could meet in London,
but "every kind of absurd interpretation was put upon the delay,
culminating in war rumours and a panic on the Bourse." He
calmly insisted that every war rumour could be discredited, and
although not rattled by the unwelcome attention he was receiving
could not refrain from a gentle hint to Lord Derby that he himself
shared the general apprehension and that if Turkey were
encouraged to be obstinate (and without British encouragement
she would be more accommodating) the Northern Powers would
be obliged to enforce their demands at Constantinople with
obvious dangers to peace. He tried to impress Derby with the
necessity for despatch, since the moment his decision was known
the excitement would die away. He observed that the very
importance attached to Britain's decision proved beyond all
doubt that her influence was very much greater than was believed
in certain quarters.2 But dangerous as the delay looked in Berlin,
it afforded Disraeli extreme self-satisfaction. He saw himself
alarming Austria to such an extent that she had induced the
Porte by large concessions to beg England to associate herself
with the other Powers, and when Musurus brought the expected
request he saw in it the triumph of his policy.8 Andrassy may
or may not have been alarmed, but these tactics in time sensibly
cooled Bismarck's desire for English co-operation. The seed
was thus planted which all too soon was to bear evil fruit. Had
England been more prompt in January, she might not have been
treated so cavalierly in May.

Disraeli was not prepared to go the whole length of refusal
altogether, despite his delay, and on 21 January Lord Odo
Russell learned, to his intense relief, that the Note was approved.
He was overwhelmed with congratulations and made little
secret of his delight that London had not stood aloof, but his
relief was shortlived. An annoying misunderstanding in the
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